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Hamilton’s,Report. 


oPthe editor presents this supplenient to his 
patrons chiefly to get in, and keep in one body, 4 


considerable portion of Mr. Hamilton’s celebrated 
report on the manufactures of the United States, 


laid before congress in 1790. This interesting do- 


cument, forms fan important part of the Aistory ot 
our country in one of its [now] most valuable con- 
cerns; and we think will be read with no conimon 
attention. It deserves this—both on account of the 
intrinsic merit of the report itself, as because of the 
many curious facts it brings to the recollection, to 
shew the mighty changes that have taken place in 
the short period of twenty-three years—changes 
that the most visionary never imagined could so 
soon be brought about, bul in which were the hopes 
of the patriot ever since the revolution. From what 
has happened, we look forwerd with confidence to 
the future; and indulge a belief that the real inde- 
pendence of the United States is at hand. This vo 

duminous article (inaking nearly 100 p-ges of x 
common Svo. volume, but which we shall get in im 
less than ¢hir/y_) is one of those originally promised 
in the prospectus; but has for some time been pur- 
posely delayed as the immediate precursor of a 
report on the actual state of our manufactures, com- 
piled from the returns of the marshsts in 1810, and 
designed (we understand) to. be published during 
the néxt session of congress. 





The secretary of the treasury, in obedience to the order 
of the house of representatives of the 13th of Janua- 
ry, 1799, has applied his attention at as early a pe- 
riodas his. other duties would permit, to the subject 
hf manufictures ; and particularly to the means of 


— Speen 
arguments by which these opinions are detended = 

“In every Country (say those who entertain them) 
agriculture is the most beneficial and productive 
object of human industry. This position, generally, 
if not universally true; applies with peeuliar em- 
phasis to the United States, on aceount of their im- 
mense tracts of fertile territory, uninhabited and 
unimproved, Nothing can afford so advantageous an 
employment for capital and labor, as the conver- 
sion of this extensive wilderness into cultivated, 
farms. Nothing equally with this, can contribute to 
the population, strength and real riches of the 
country. } 

“To endeavor, by the extraordinary patronage of 
government, to accelerate the growth of manufac- 
tures, iss in fact, to etideavor, by force and art, 
to transfer the natural current of industry, from a 
more to a less beneficial channel. Whatever has such 
a tendency must necessarily be unwise: indeed it 
can hardly ever be wise in a government, to attempt 
\to give a direction to the industry of its citizéns. 
This, under the quick-sighted guidance of private 
interest, will, if left to itself, infullibly find its own 
way to the most profitable employment; and it is by 
such employment, that the public prosperity will be 
most effectually promoted. To leave industry to 
iiself, therefore, is, in almost every case, the sound- 
est, as well as the simplest policy. 

“This policy is not only recommended to the 
United States, by considerations which affect all 
nations ; it is, i a manner, dictated to them by- the 
imperious force of a very peculiar situation. The 
smaliness of thcir population, compared with their 
territory—the constant alurements to emigration 
‘from the settled to the unseitled parts of the coun- 
itry—the facility with which the less independent 














promoting such as will tend te render the United|condition of dn artisan can be exchanged for ‘the 


States independent on foreign nations, for military | 


and other essential supplies: and he thereupon re- 

spectfully submits the following report : 

The expediency of encouraging manufactures in 
the United States, which was, not long since, deemed 
very questienable, appears at this time to be pretty 
generally admitted. The embarrassments, whicli 
have obstructed the progress of our external trade, 
have led to serious reflections on the necessity of 
enlarging the sphere of our domestic commerce : 
the restrictive regulations, which in foreign markets 
abridge the vent of the increasing surplus of our 


‘more independent condition of a farmer—these, and 
similar Causes, conspire to produce, and, for a length 
of time, must continue to oceasion, a scarcity of 
hands for manufaeturing occupation, and dearness of 
labor gencrally. To these disadvantages for the pro- 
secution of manufactures, a deficieney of pecuniary 
capital being added, the’ prospect of a successful 
competition with the manufacturers of Europe, must 
be regarded as little-less than desperate.. Extefisive 
manufactures can only be the offspring of a redun- 
dant, at least a full population. Till the latter shalf 
characterise the situation of this country, ’tis vain te 


agricultural produce, serve to beget an earnest de-thope for the former. 


sire, that a more extensive demand for that sarplus 
may be created at home. And the complete success 


“If, contrary to the natural course of thing's, am 
unseasonable and premature spring can be given to 


which has rewarded manufacturing enterprise, in'certain fabrics, by heavy duties; prohibitions, beun- 


some valuable branches, conspiring with the pro- 
mising symptoms which attend some less mature 
essays in others, justify a hope, that the obstacles to 
the growth of this species of industry, are less for- 
midable than they were apprehended to be ; and that 
it is not difficult to find in its further extension, a 
full indemnification for any external disadvantages, 
which are, or may be experienced, as well as an 
accession Of resources favorable to national inde- 
pendence and safety, 

There still are, nevertheless, respectable patrons 
of opinions, unfriendly to the encouragement of 
manufactutes. The following are, sulistantialiy, the 


Vou. V. 





ties, or by other forced: expedients ; this will.only be 
to sacrifice the interests of the community to those of 
particular classes. Besides the misdirection of labor, 
a virtual monopoly will be given to the persons em- 
ployed on suth fabrics ; And an enhancement of price, 
the irievitable consequence of every monopoly, must 
be defrayed at the expence of the other parts of the 
society. It is far preferable, ‘that those persons 
should be engaged in the cultivation of the earth, 
and that we should procure, in exchange for. ite 
productions, the cornmodities, with which foreign 
ers are able to supply us m greater perfection, aul 
upon better terms.” — ” se 
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This mode of reasoning is founded upon facts and 
principles, which have certainly respectable preten- 
sions. If it had governed the conduct of nations, 
More generally than it has done, there is room to 
suppose, that it might have carried them faster to 
prosperity and greatness, than they have attaine: by 
the pursuit of maxims too widely opposite. Most 
general theories, however, admit of numerous ex- 
ceptions ; and there are few, if any, of the political 
kiad, which do not blend a considerable portion of 
error with the truths they inculcate. 

In order to an-accurate judgment, how far that, 
which has been just stated, ought to be deemed lia- 
ble to a similar imputation, it is necessary. to advert 
e«refully to the considerations which plead in favor 
of manufactures, and which appear to recommend 
the special‘and positive encouragement of them, in 
eertain cases, and under certain reasonable limi- 
tations. : 


Kt ought readily to be conceded, that the cultiva- | 


tion of the earth, as the primary and most certain 
source of national supply—as the immediate and 
ehief source of subsistence to man—as the principal 
source of those materials which constitute the nutri- 
ment of other kinds of labor—as including a state 
most favorable to the freedom and independence of 
the human mind—one, perhaps, most conducive to 
the mukiplication of the human species—has intrin- 
sically a strong claim to pre-eminence over every 
ether kind of industry. 

But, that it has a title tc any thing like an exclu- 
sive predilection, in any country, ought to be ad- 
mitted with great caution. That it is even more pro- 
ductive than every branch of industry, requires more 
evidence than has yet been given in support of the 
position. That its real interests, precious and im- 
portant as, without help of exaggeration, they truly 
are, Will be advanced, rather than injured by the due 
encouragement of manufactures, may, it is believed, 
be satisfactorily demonstrated. And it is also be- 
lieved, that the expediency of such encouragement, 
m a general view, may be shown to be recommended 
by the most cogent and persuasive motives of na- 
tional policy. 

It has been maintained, that agriculture is not 
enly the most productive, but the only productive 
species of industry. The reality of this suggestion, 
in either respect, has, however, not been verified by 
any accurate detail of facts and calculations: and 
the general arguments which are adduced to prove 
it, are rather subtle and paradoxical, than solid or 
gpnvincing. 

Those, which maintain its exclusive productive- 
ness, are to this effect : 

Labor, bestowed upon the cultivation of land, 
produces enough, not only to replace all the neces- 
gary expences incurred in the business, and to main- 
tain the persons who are employed in it, but to 
afford, tegether with the ordinary profit on the stock 
er capital of the farmer, a net surplus, or rent for the 
landlord or proprietor of the soil. But the labor of 
artificers does nothing more than replace the stock 
which employs them, or which furnishes materials, 
tools, and wages, and yield the ordinary profit upon 
that stock. It-yields nothing equivalent to the rent 
of land. Neither does it add any thing to the total 
talue of the whole annual produce of the land and 
kibor of the country. The additional value given to 
those parts of the produce of land, which are wrought 
into manufactures, is counterbalanced by the value 
of those other parts of that produce, which are con- 
sumed by the manufacturers, Itcan therefore only be 
iy saving or parsimony, not by the positive produc- 
tiveness of their labor, that the classes of artificers 
can many degreeaugment the revenue of the socicty. 


To this it has been answered, 

1. “That inasmuch as it is acknowledged, that 
manufacturing laborre-producesa value equal to that 
which is expended or consumed in carrying it on, 
and continues in existence the original stock or 
capital employed, it ought, on that account alone, to 
escape being considered as wholly unproductive : 
that though it should be admitted, as alledged, that 
the consumption of the produce of the soil, by the 
classes of artificers or manufacturers, is exactly 
equal to the value added by their labor to the ma- 


terials upon which it is exerted; yet it would not 


thence follow, that it added nothing to the revenue 
of the society, or to the aggregate value of the annual 
produce of its land and labor. If the consumption 
for any given period, amounted to a given sum, an 
the increased value of the produce manufactured, in 
the same period, to a like sum, the total amount of 
the consumption and production during that period, 
would be equal to the two sums, and consequently 
double the value of the agricultural produce coh- 
sumed. And though the increment of value, pro- 
duced by the classes of artificers, should at no time 
exceed the value of the produce of the land con- 
sumed by them, yet there would be at every mo- 
ment, in consequence of their labor, a grester value 
of goods in the market, than would exist indepen- 
dent of it. 

2. “That the position, that artificers can augment 
the revenue of a society, only by parsimony, is true 
in no other sense, than in one which is equally ap. 
plicable to husbandmen or cultivators. It may be 
alike affirmed of all these classes, that the fund 
acquired by their labor, and destined for their sup 
port, is not, in an ordinary way, more than equal to 
it. And hence it will follow, that augmentations of 
the wealth or capital of the community (except in 
the instances of some extraordimary dexterity or 
skill) can only procecd, with respect to any of them, 
from the savings of the more thrifty and parsimo- 
nious. 

3. “That the annual produce of the land and lIa- 
bor ef a country can dnly be increased, in two ways, 
by some improvement in the productive powers of 
the useful labor, which actually exists within it, or 
by some increase in the quantity of such labor; that 
with regard to the first, the labor of artificers being 
capable of greater subdivision and simplicity of 
operation, than that of cultivators, it is susceptible, 
in a proportionably greater degree, of improvement 
in its productive powers, whether to be derived from 
an accession of skill, or from the application of 
ingenious machinery; in which particular, there- 
fore, the labor. employed in the culture of land car 
pretend to no advantage over that engaged in ma- 
nufactures: that with regard to an augmentation of 
the quantity of useful labor, this, excluding adven- 
titious circumstances, must depend essentially upor 
an increase of capital, which again must depend upor 
the savings made out of the revenues of those, who 
furnish or munage that, which is at any time em- 
ployed, whether in : igriculture, or in manufactures, 
or in any other way. 

But while the exclusive productiveness of agricul- 
tural labor has been thus denied and refuted, the 
superiority of its productiveness has been conceded 
without hesitation. As this concession involves 2 
point of considerable magnitude, in relation to max- 
ims of public administration, the grounds on which 
it rests are worthy of a distinct and particular 
ex:mination. 

_ One of the arguments made use of, in support of 
the idea, may be pronounced both quaint and super- 
ficial ; it amounts to this :—That in the productions 





of the seil, nature co-operates with man; and that the 
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yaffect of their point labor must be greater than that. 


of the labor of man alone. 

This, however, is far from being a necessary th- 
ference. It is very conceivable, that the labor of man 
alone laid out upon a work, requiring great skill and 
art to bring it to perfection, may be more productive, 
an value, than the labor of nature and man combined, 
when directed towards more’ simple operations and 
objects: and when it is recollected to what an ex- 
‘tent the agency of nature,sin the application of the 
mechanical powers, is made auxiliary to the prose- 
cution of manufactures, the suggestion which has 
been noticed, loses even the appearance of plau- 
sibility 

It might also be observed, with a contrary view, 
dhat the labor employed in agriculture is in a great 
aneasure periodical and occasional, depending on 
seasons, liable to various and long intermissions ; 
while that occupied in many manufactures is con- 
stant and regular, extending through the year, em- 
bracing, in some instances, night as well as day. It 
is also probable, that there are among the cultiva- 
tors of land, more examples of remissness, than 
among artificers. The farmer, from the peculiar 
fertility of his land, or some other favorable circum- 
stance, may frequently obtain a livelihood, even with 
a considerable degree of carelessness in the mode of 
cultivation ; but the artisan can with difficulty effect 
the same object, without exerting himself pretty 
equally with all those, who are engaged in the sme 


because, in fact, the satié thing which is éontem- 


{plated in the case of the farm, sometimes happens in 


that of a niattufactory. ‘There is one, who furnishes 
a part of the capital, or lends_a part of the monéy, by 
which it is carried on, arid another, who carries it on, 
with thé addition of his own capital. Out of the 
surplus which remains, afier defraying expences, ar 
interest is paid to the money-lender for the propor 
tion of the capital furnished by him, which exactly 
agrees with the rent puid to the landlord; and the 
residue of that surplus constituted the profit of the 
undertaker or manufacturer, and agrees with what 
is denominated the ordinary profits of the stock of 
the farmer. Both together make the ordinary profits 
of two capitals employed in a manufactory ; as m 
ihe other case, the rént of the landlord and the re- 
venue of the farmer compose the ordinary profits of 
two éapitals, employed in the cultivation of a farm. 
The rent, therefore, accruing to the proprietor of 
the I:nd, far from being a criterion of exclusive pro- 
ductiveneéss, as has béen argued, is no criterion even 
of superior productiveness. The question must still 
be, whether the surplus, after defraying éxpences, 
of a given capital, employed in the purchase and 
improvement of a piece of land, is greater or less, 
than that of a like capital, employed in the prosecu- 
tion of a manufactory ; or whether the whole value 
produced from a given capital, and a given quantity 
of labor, employed in one way, be greater or less 
than the whole value produced from an equal capi- 


pursuit. And if it may likewise be assumed as a fact, | tal and an equal quantity of labor, employed in the 
that manufactures open a wider field to exertions of other way ; or rather, perhaps, whether the business 


ingenuity than agriculture, it would not be a strained 
conjecture, that the labor employed in. the former 
being at once more constant, more uniform, and more 
ingenious, than that which is employed in the latter, 
will be found at the same time more productive. 


But it is not meant to lay stress on observations of 


this nature : they ought only to serve as a counter. 
balance to those of a similar complexion. Circum- 
stances so vague and general, as well as so abstract, 
can afford little instructign in a matter of this kind. 

Another, and that which seems to be the principal 


argument offered for the superior productiveness of 


agricultural labor, turns upon the allegation, that 


dabor employed on manufactures yields nothing equi- 


valent to the rent of land; or to that surplus, as it is 
oulled, which accrues to the proprietor of the soil. 
But this distinction, important as it has been deemed, 
appears rather verbal than substantial. 

It is easily discernible, that what, in the first 
instance, is divided into two parts, under the deno- 
minations of the ordinary profit of the stock of the 
farmer and rent to the landlord, is, in the second 
instance, united uncer the general appellation of the 
ordinary profit on the stock of the undertaker; and 
that this formal or verbal distribution constitutes 
the whole difference in the two cases. It seems to 
have been overlooked, that the land is itself a stock 
or capital, advanced or lent by its owner to the 
occupier or tenant, and that the rent he receives is 
only the ordinary profit of a certain stock in land, 
not managed by the proprietor himself, but by 
another to whom he lends or lets it, and who, on 
on his part, advances a second capital to stock and 
improve the land, upon which he also receives the 


of agrieujture or that of manufactures will yield the 
greatest product, according to a compound ratie of 
the quantity of the capital and the quantity of labor, 
whieh ane employed in the one or in the other, 

The solution of either of these, questions 1s not 
easy: it involves numerous complicated details, 
depending on an accurate knowledge of the objects 
te be compared. [tis not known that the compari- 
son has ever\yet been made upon sufficient data, 
properly ascertained and anslized. To be able to 
make it on the present occasion, with satisfactory 
precision, would demand more previous enquiry and 
investigation, than there has been hitherto either 
leisure or opportunity to accomplish. 

Some essays, hewever, have been made towards 
acquiring the requisite information; which have 
rather served to throw doubt upon, than to confirm 
the hypothesis, under examination. But it ought to 
be acknowledged, that they have been too little 
diversified, and are too imperfect, to authorise a 
definitive conclusion, either way ; leading rather to 
probable conjecture than to certain deduction. They 
render it probable, that there are various branches 
of manufactures, in which a given capital will yield 
a greater total product, and a considerably greater 
net product, than an equal capital invested.in the 
purchase and improvement of lands; and that there 
are also some branches, in which both the gross and 
the net produce will exceed that of a pra 
industry: according to a compound ratio of capita 

and labor. But it is on this last point, that there ap- 
pears to be the greatest room for doubt. It is far 
less difficult, to infer generally, that the net pro- 
duce of capital engaged in manufacturing enter- 


usual profit. The rent of the landlord and the profit/prises is greater than that of capital engaged in 
of the farmer are therefore nothing more than the/jagriculture. : Ses 

ordinary profits of two capitals, belonging to two] The foregoing ri ps are not designed te 
different persons, and united in the cultivation of a}|inculcate an opinion, that manufacturing industry is 
farm ; as, in the other case, the surplus which arises |more productive than that of agriculture. They are 
upon any manufactory, after replacing the expences {intended rather to show, that ¢he teverse of this 
of carrying it on, answers to the ordinary profits of| proposition is not ascertained ;.that the general ar- 
one or more capitals engaged in the prosecution of| guments which are brought.to establish it, are not 


apch myodfactory. It is said oe or more capitals :|'satisfactory ; aad consequently, Wat a suppositium 
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ti of the superior productiveness of tillage, ought to 
is | be no obstacle to listening to any substantial induce- 
rf, ments to the encouragement of manufactures, which 


may be otherwise perceived to exist, through an, 


apprehension;.that they may have a tendency to 
divert labor from a more toa less profitable em- 
| ployment, 
It is extremely prebable, that on a full and accu- 


1 fact and calculation, it wotild be discovered that 

i] there is no material difference between the aggre- 
ln gate productiveness of the one, and of the other 
ii kind of industry; and that the propriety of the 
encouragements, which may in any case be proposed 
to be given to either, ought to be determined upon 
considerations irrelative to any comparison of that 
nature. 


et ‘Il. But without contending for the superior pro-, 


BE ductiveness of manufiucturing industry, it may con- 


| rate develcpement of the matter, on the ground of 











hs ee 


De a a ne 


» review some of the topics which have been already 


duce to a better judgment of the policy, which, 


own use. Thus then, there would be two quantities 
or vaiues in existence, instead of one; and the reve- 
nie and consumption would be double in one case, 
what it would be in the other. : 
Ii, in place of both these suppositions, there were 
supposed to be two farmers and no artificer, each of 
whom applicd’a part of his labor to the culture of 
land, angi another part to the fabrication of manu- 
factures ; in this case, the portion of the labor of 
both, bestowed upon land, would produce the same 
quantity of provisions and raw materials only, as 
would be produced by the entire sum of the labor of 
one applied in the same manner: and the portion of 
the labor of both bestowed upon manufactures, 
would produce the same quantity of manufactures 
only as would be produced by the catire sum of the 
labor ef one xpplied in the same manner. Ilence the 
produc¢ of the labor of the two farmers, would not 
be greater than the produce of ilie labor of the furmer 
and artificer ; and hence it resulis, that the l.bor of 








o:ight to be pursued respecting its encouragement,|the artificer is as positively productive as that of the 
to contemplate the subject, under some additional! tarmer, and, as positively, augments the revenue of 
aspects, tending not only to confirm the idea, that this) tie seciety, 


kind of industry has been improperly represented as 
unproductive in itself; but to evince in addition, 
that the establishment and diffusion of manufac- 
tures have the eflect of rendering the total mass of 
| useful and produetive labor, in a community, greater 
than it would otherwgse be. In prosecuting this dis- 
J cussion, it may be necessary, briefly to resume and 





The labor of the artificer replaces to the farmer 
that portion of his labor with which he provides the 
materials of exchange with the artificer, and which 
he would otherwise have been compelled to apply to 
manufactures ; and while the artificer thus enuvles 
the farmer to enlarge his stock of agricultural in- 
dustry, a portion of which he purchases for his own 
use, he also supplies himself with the manufactured 
articles of which he stands in need. He does still 





“the produce of land, as he adds value to the raw! 


“of one; an 


touched.- - 
To affirm that the labor of the manufacturer is| 


more, Besides this equivalent, which he gives for 
unproductive, because he consumes as muelh of] 


the portion of agricultural labor consumed by him, 
and this supply of manufactured commodities for 
materials which he manufactures, is not betterj/his own consumption, he furnishes stilla surplus, 
founded, than it would be to affirm, that the labor} which compensates for the use of the capital ad- 
of the farmer, which furnishes materials to the ma- jvanced either by himself or some other person, for 
nufacturer, is unproductive, because he consumes an | earrying on the business. This is the ordinary profjt 
equal value of manufactured articles. Esch furnishes! of the stock employed in the manufactory ; and is, 
a certain portion of the prodtce of his labor to tie! in every sense, as cflective en addition to the mcome 
other, and each destroys a correspondent portion of|of the society, as the rent of land. 
the produce of the Jabor of the other. In the mean| The produce of the labor of the artificer, conse- 
time, the maintenance of two citizens, instead of quently, may be regardcd as composed of three 
“one, 18 going on; the state has two members instead | parts; one, by which the provisions for his subsis- 
they together consume twice the yalue|tence and the materiais for his work are purchased 
of what is produced from the land. ‘of the farmer; one, by which he supplieS himsclf 
If instead of a farmer and artificer, there were a) with manufactured necessaries ; and a third, which 
farmer only, he would be under-the necessity of constitutes the prefit on the stock*employed. The 
-devoting a part of his labor to the fabrication of/two last portions seem to have been overlooked in 
clothing and other articles, which he would procure!the system, which represents manufacturing in- 
of the artificer, in the case of: there being such a! dustry as barren and unproductive. 
erson; and of course he would be able to devote! In the course of the preceding illustrations, the 
“Jess labor to the cultivation of his farm, and would products of cqual quantities of the labor of the 
draw from it.a proportionably less product, ‘The! farmer and artificer have been treated as if equal te 
whole quantity of production, in this state of things,! each other. But this is not to be understood as intend- 
in provisions, raw materials, and manufactures,! ing to assert any such precise equality. It is merely 
~would certainly not exceed in value the amount of}a manner of expression adopted for the sake of 
“what would-be-produced in provisions and raw ma-|simplicity and perspicuity.. Whether the yalue of 
‘terials only, if there were an artifiger as well as a/the produce of the labor of the farmer be somewhat 
farmer. : more or less, than that of the artificer, is not maie- 
Again—If there were both an artificer and arial to the main scope of the argument, which hither- 
farmer, the latter would be icft at liberty to pursue} to has only aimed at showing that the one, as well as 
exclusively the cultivation of his farm. A greater|the other, occasions. a positive augmentation of the 
quantity of provisions and raw materjals would of| total produce and revenue of the society. 
course be produced, equal, at least, as has been) It is now proper to proceed a step further, and to 


ing 


ni 

4 already observed, to the whole amount of the provi- 

* sions, raw: materials and manufaciures, which would 
exist, on a contrary supposition. The artificer, at 


Sy 


Se a 


mm =6=CSs the same time, wotld be foing on in the production 

of manufactured commodities; to an amount suffi. 
a cient not Only to: repay the farmer, in. those commo- 
ay s dities, for tlie, proyisions. and materials which. were 
vi rocured from him, but fo furnish the artificer him- 


enumerate the principal circumstances, from which 
it may be inferred—ithat mannfacturing establish- 
ments not only occasion a positive augmentation of 
the produce and revenue of the society, but that 
they contribute essentially to rendering them greater 
than they could possibly be, without such establish, 
iments. These circttmstances are, 

1. The division of Jabor. 





i) | gelf with a supply of similar commodities for his! 


*haeeee 





2. An extension of the use of machinery. 
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3. Additional employment to classes of the com-) strength, unincumbered too by the expense of main- ° 


munity, not ordinarily engaged in the business. taining the laborer. May it not therefore be fairly 
4, The promoting of emigration from foreign|inferred, that those occupations which give greatest 
gouniries. : scope to the use of this auxiliary, contribute most 
5. The furnishing greater scope for the diversity | to the general stock of industrious effort, and, in 
of talents and dispositions which discriminate men! conseqnence, to the general product of seer ? 
from each other. . lt shall be taken for granted, and the truth of the 
6. The affording a more ample'and various field! position referred to observation, that manufacturing” 
for enterprise. pursuits are susceptible in a greater degree of the 
7. The creating, in some instances, a new, and! =spplication of machinery, than those of agriculture. 
securing, in all, a more certain and steady demand | If so, all the difference is lost to a community, which, 
for the surplus produce of the soil. instead of manufacturing for itself, procures the fa- 
Each of these cireumstances has a considerable} brics requisite to its supply from other countries. 
influence upon ihe total mass of industrious effori ; The substitution of foreign for domestic manutfne- 
jn a community: togeiher, they add to it a degree | tures is a transfer to foreign nations of the advan- 
of energy and effect, which are not easily conceived.| tages accruing from the employment of machinery 
Some comments upon each of them, in the order injin the modes in which it is capable of being em- 
which they have been stated, may serve to explain}ployed, with most utility and to the greatest extent. 
their importance. _} he cotton mill invented in Englind, within the 
{. As to the division of labor. |last twenty years, is a signal illustration of the ge- 
It has justly been observed, that there is scarcely |neral proposition which has been just advanced. In 
any thing of greater moment in the economy of a/consequence of it, all the different processes for 
nation, taan the proper division of labor. The se-|spinning cotton are performed by means of machines, 
paration of occupations causes each to be carried to; which are put in motion by water, and attended 
a much greater perfection than it con!d possibly |ehiefy by women and children; and by a smaller 
acquire, if they were blended. This arises princi- number of persons, in the whole, than are requisite 
pally from three circumstances. in the ordinary mode of spinning. And it is an ad- 








Ist. Yhe greater skiti and dexterity naturally} vantage of great moment, that the operations of this 


resulting from a constant and undivided prewar 


toasingle object. It is evident, that these properties 
must ingrease, in proportion to the separation and 
s \plification of objects, and the steadiness of the 
aitention devoted to each; and must be less, in pro- 
portion to the complication of objects, and the 
number among Which the attention is distracted. 





2d. The economy of time, by avoiding the loss of| 
it, incident to a frequent transition fiom one ope-| 
ration to another ofa different nature. This depends| 


mili continue wath convenience, durme the night, as 
well as through the day. The prodigious effect of 
such a machine is easily conceived. To this inven- 
tion is to be attributed essentially the immense pro- 
gress, which has been so suddenly made in Great 
Britain, in the various fabrics of cotton. 

lil. As to the additional employment of classes of 
the community, not originally engaged in the parti- 
cular business. ; 

This is not among the least valuable of the means 


on various curcumstances ; (he transition itseli—the, by which manufacturing institutions contribute to 
orderly disposition of the implements, machines,|2ugment the general stock of industry and produc- 
and materials employed in the operation to be re-|tion. In piaces where those instttutions prevail, be-- 
linguished—the preparatory sieps.to the ccommence-|sides the persons regularly engaged in them, they 
ment of a new one—the interrupiion of the impulse,| atiord occasional and extra empioyment to industri- 
which the mind of the workman acquires, from) ous individuals and families, who are willing to de- 
being engaged in a particular operation—the dis-|vote the leisure resulting from the intermissions of 
tractions, hesitations and reluctances, which attend) their ordinary pursuits to collateral labors, as a re- 
the passage fiom one kind of business to another. | source tor multiplying their acquisitions or their en- 
3d. An extension of the use of machinery. A manjjoyments. ‘The husbandman himself experiences a 
occupied ona single object, will have it more in isl nee source of profit and support frem the increased 
power, and will be more naturally led to exert his} industry of his wife and daughters; invited and 
imagination in devising methods to facilitate and} stimulated by the demands of the neighboring manu- 
abridge labor, than if he were perplexed by a variety | factories. 
of independent and dissimilar operations. Besides}; Besides this advantage of occasional employment 


this, the fabrication of machines, in numerous in- 
étances, becoming itself a distinct trade, the artist, 
Who follows it, has all the advantages which have 
been enumerated, for improvement in his particular 
art: and in both ways the invention and application 


to classes having dificrent occupations, there is ano- 
ther of a nature allied to it, and ofa similar tendency. 
This is, the employment of persons who would other 
wise be idle, (and, in many cases, a burden on the 
community) either from the bias of temper, habit, 


of machinery are extended. infirmity of body, ev some other cause, indisposing 
And from these causes united, the mere separation|or disqualifying them for the toils of the country. 
of the occupation of the cultivator, from that of the/It is worthy of particular remark, that, in general, 
artificer, has the effect of augmenting the productive} women and children are rendered more useful, and 
powers of labor, and with them, the total mass of the| the latter more early useful, by manufacturing esta- 
produce or revenue of a country. In this single view|blishments, than they would otherwise be. Of the 
of the subject, therefore, the utility of artificers or} number of persons employed in the cotton mantifac- 
manufacturers, towards promoting an increase of}tories of Great Britain, it is computed that four- 
productive industry, ig app:rent. sevenths nearly are woinen and children; of whom 
II. As to an extension of the use of machinery, a/ the greatest proportion are children, and many of 
point Which, though partly anticipated, requires to| them of a tender age. 
-be placed in one or two additional lights. : And thus it appears to be one of the attributes of 
The employment of machinery forms an item of|manuractures, and one of no small conseanence, to 
§teat importance in the general mass of nationsl| give occasion to the exertion ot a greater quantity of 
industry. *Tis an artificial force brought in aid of} industry, even by the same number of persons, where 
the natural force of man ; and, to all the purposes of] they happen to prevail, than wouid exist, uf they 
or, ig ga increase of hands; an accession o/| were no such establishments, 
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TV. As to the promoting of emigration from fo- 
reign countries. 

Men reluctantly quit one course of occupation 
and livelihood for another, unless invited to it by 
very apparent and proximate advantagés. Many, 
who would go from one country to anot'er, if they 
had a prospect of continuing, with more benefit, the 
‘eallings to which they have been educated, will often 
not be tempted to change their situation by the hope 
ef doing better in some other way. Manufacturers, 
who (listening to the powerful invitations of a better 


price for their fabrics, or their labor, of greater 


theapness of provision and raw materials, of an ex- 
emption from the chief part of tlie taxes, burdens 
and restraints, which they endure in the old world, 
of greater personal independence and consequence,’ 
under the operation of a more equal government, 
and of, what is far more precious than mere religi- 
#us toleration, a perfeet equality of religious privi- 
Jeges) would probably flock from Europe to the 
Wnited ‘States to pursue their own trades or prefes- 
sions, if they were once made sensible of the advan- 
tages they would enjoy, and were inspired with an 
assurance of encouragement and employment, will, 
with difficulty, be induced to transplant themselves, 
witha view to become cultivators of land. 
If it be true, then, that it is tlic interest of the 
United States to open every possible avenue to emi- 
ation from abroad, it affords a weighty argument 
w the encotragement of manufactures ; winch, for 
the reason just assigned, will have the stronyest 
tendency to multiply the inducements to it. 


ral scale of national exertion, than might perhaps op 
a superficial view be supposed, and has effects not 
altoyether dissimilar from those of the cireumstance 
last noticed. To cherish and stimulate the activity 
of the huma# mind by multiplying the objceis of 
enterprize, is net among the least considerable of 
the expedienta, by which the wealth of a nation m:y 
be promoted. Even things, in themselves not posi- 
tively advantageous, sometimes become so, by their 
tendency to provoke exertion. Every wew scene 
which is opened to the busy nature of man, to rouse 
and exert itself, is the addition of a new energy te 
the general stock of effort. ' 

The spirit of enterprize, useful and prolific as it 
is, must necessary be contracted or expanded in pro- 
portion to the simplicity or variety, of the occupa- 
tions and productions whick are to be found in a so- 
ciety. It must be less in a nation of mere cultiva- 
tors, than in a nation of cultivators and merchants; 
less in a nation of cultivators and merchants, than 
in a nation of cultivators, artificers, and merchants, 

Vil. As to the creating, in some instances, a new, 
and securing im all a more ¢ertain and steady demand 
for the surplus produce of the soil. 

This is agaong the most important of the circum: 
stances which have been indicated. It is a principal 
/mean, by which the establishment ef manufactures 
contributes to an augmentation of the produce or 
revenue of acountry, and has an immediate and di- 
rect relation to the prosperity of agriculture. 

It is evident, that the exertions of the husbandman 
will be steady or fluctuating, vigorous or feeble, in 





Here is perccived an important resource, not only | proportion to the steadiness or fuctuation, adequ:te- 


for extending the population, and with it the usefu! ness or inadequateness of the markets on which he 
and productive labor of the country, but likewise; must depend, for the vent of the surplus, which may 
for the presecution of manufactures, without de-| be produced by his labor; and that such surplus, in 


ducting from the mimber of hands which might 


otherwise be drawn to tillage; and even for the in-| 


demnification of agriculture for such as might hap- 
pen to be diverted from it. Many, whom manufac- 
turing views would induce to emigrate, would 
afterwards yield to the temptations, which the par- 
ticular situation of this country holds out to agricul- 
tural pursuits And while agriculture wouid in other 
vespects derive many signal and unmingled advanta- 
ges, from the growth of manufactures, it is a prob- 
tem, whether it would guin or lose, as to the article 
of the number of persons employed in carrying it on. 

V. As to the furnishing greater scope for the di- 
tersity of talents and dispositions, which discrimi- 
mate men from each other. 

This is a much move powerful mean of augment- 
ing the fund of national industry than may xt first 
sight appear. It is a just observation, that minds, 
of the strongest and most active powers for their 
proper objects, fail below mediocrity, and labor 
without effect, if confined to uncongenial pursuits. 
Aud it is thence to be inferred, that the resul¢ of 
human exertion may be immensely increased by di- 
versifying its objects. When sll the different kinds 
6f industry obtain in a community, each individual 
can find his proper element, and call into activity 
the whole vigor of his nature. And the community 
js benefited by the services of itsrespective members, 
in the manner in which each can serve it with most 
effect. 

If there be any thing in a remark ofter to be met 
with, namely, that there is, in the genius of the people 
of this country, a peculiar aptitude for mechanic 
improvements, it would operate as a forcible reason 
for giving oportunities to the exercise of that species 
of talent, by the propagation of manufactures. 

VI. As to the affording a more ample aud various 
field for enterprize. 

This alsojs of greater consequence in the gene- 


‘the ordinary course of things, will be greater or less 


in the same proportion. 

For the purpose of this vent, a domestic market is 
'greatly to be preferred to a foreign one ; because it 
jis, in the nuture of things, far more to be relied 
upon, 

It is a primary object of the policy of nations to 
be able to supply themselves with subsistence from 
their own soils ; and manufacturing nations, as far 45 
circumstances permit, endeavor to procure from the 
same source, the raw materials necessary for their 
own fabrics. This disposition, urged by the spirit 
of monopoly, is sometimes even carried to an inju- 
'dicious extreme. It seems not always to be reccl- 
‘lected, that nations who have neither mines nor m* 


{nufactures, c2n only obtain the manufactured articles 


of which they stand in need, by an exchange of the 
products of their soils; and that, if those who cal 
best furnish them with such articles, are unwilling to 
give a due course to this exchange, they must of ne- 
cessity make every possible effort to manufacture for 
themselves; the effect of which is, that the manv- 
facturing nations abridge the natural advantages of 
their situation, through an unwillingness to permit 
the agricultural countries to enjoy the advantages 
of theirs, and sacrifice the interest of a mutually 
beneficial intercourse to the vain project of selling 
every thing and buying nothing. 
But is is also a consequence of the policy, which 
has been noted, that the foreign demand for the pro- 
ducts of agricultural countries, is in a great degre¢ 
rather casual and occasional, than certain or cof 
stant. To what extent injurious interraptions of th¢ 
demand for some of the staple commodities of the 
United States, may have been experienced, from tht 
cause, must be referred to the judgment of those 
who are engaged in carrying on the commerce of t€ 
country: but it may be safely «ffirmed, that such '" 
terruptions wre at times very mcosyveniently felt, # 
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that cases not unfrequently occur, in which markets 
are 80 confined _ ae ome “4 to render the de- 
mand very unequal to the supply. 

indionnediinally likewise of the artificial impedi- 
ments, Which are created by the policy in question, 
there are natural causes tending to render the exter- 
nil demand for the surplus of agricultural nations 4 
precarious reliance. The differences of seasons in 
tiie countries, which are the consumers, make im- 
mense differences in the produce of their own soils, 
in different years, and consequefttly in the oe of 
their necessity, for foreign supply. Plentiful har- 
vests with them, especially if similar ones occur at 
the same time in the countries which are furnishers, 
eccision of course a glut in the markets of the 
latter. 

C nsidering how fast and how much the progress 
of new settlements in the United States must increase 
the surplus produce of the soil, and weighing seri- 
ously the tendency of the system, which prevails 
among most of the commercial nations of Europe ; 
whatever dependence may be placed on the force of 
natural circumstances to counteract the effects of an 
artificial policy ; there appear strong reasons to re- 
gard the foreign demand for that surplus, as too un- 
curtain a reliance, and to desire a substitute for it, 
in an extensive domestic market. 

To secure such a market, there is no other expe- 
dient, than to promote manufacturing establish- 
ments. Manufacturers, who constitute the most 
numerous class, after the cultivators of land, are for 
that reason the principal consumers of the surplus 
of their labor. 

This idea-of an extensive demestic market for the 
surplus produce of the soil, is of the first consequence. 
It is, of all things, that which most effectually condu- 
eés to a flourishing state of agriculture. If the effect 
of manufuctories should be to detaeh a portion of the 
hands, which would otherwise be engaged in tillage, 
it might possibly cause a smaller quantity of lands 
to be under cultivation: but by their tendency to 
procure a more certain demand for the surplus pro- 
duce of the soil, they would, at the same time, cause 
the lands, which were in cultivation,. to be better 
improved and more productive. And while, by their 
witiuence, the condition of each individal farmer 
would be meliorated, the total mass of agricultural 
production would probably be increased. For this 
must evidently depend as much, if not more, upon 


the degree of improvement, than upon the number of | 


acres under culture. . 

{t merits particular observation, that the multi- 
leation of manufactories not only furnishes a mar- 
et for those articles which have been accustomed 

to be produced in abundance, in a country; but it 
likewise creates a demand for such as were either 
unknown or produced in ‘inconsiderable quantities. 
The bowels, as well as the surface of the earth, are 
ransacked for articles which were before neglected. 
Animals, plants, and minerals acquire a utility and 
value, which were before unexplored. 


The foregoing considerations seem sufficient to: 


establish, as general propositions, that it is the inte- 


rest of nations to diversify the industrious pursuits of 


the individuals who compose them—that the esta- 
blishment of manufactures is calculated not only to 
increase the general stock of useful and productive 
labor, but even to improve the state of agriculture in 
particular, certainly to advance the interests of those 
who are engaged init. There are other views, that 
will be hereafier taken of the subject, which, it is 
tanceived, will’ serve to confirm these inferences. 

VU. Previously to a further discussion of the ob- 


can be said in reference to the particular situatio™ 
of the United States, against the conclusions appear” 


ing to result from what has been already offered. 
It may be observed, that the idea is of no inconsi- 


derable weight, that however true it might be, that 


a state, which, possessing large tracts of vacant and 
fertiie territory, was at the same time secluded from 
foreign commerce, would find its interest and the 
mterest of agriculture, in diverting a part of its 
population from tillage to manufactures ; yet, it will 
not fullow that the same is true of a state, which, 
having such vacant and fertile territory, has, at the 
same time ample opportunity of procuring from 
abroad, on good terms, all the fabrics of which it 
stands in need, for the supply of its inhabitants. The 
power of doing this at least secures the great advan- 
tage of a division of labor, leaving the farmer free 
to pursue exclusively the culture of his land, and 
enabling him to procure with its products, the manu- 
factured supplies requisite either to his own wants 
orto his.enjoyments. And though it should be true, 
that in settled countries, the diversification of mdus- 
try is conducive to an increase in the productive 
powers of labor, and to an augmentation of revenue 
and capital; yet it is scarcely conceiveable that 
there can be any thing of so solid and permanent ad- 
vantage to an uncultivated and unpeopled country, 
as to convert its wastes into cultivated and inhabited 
districts. If the reveriue, in the mean time, should 
be less, the capital, in the event, must be greater. 
To these observations, tlie following appears to be 
a Satisfactory answer— 

1. If the system of perfect liberty to industry and 
commerce were the prevailing system of nations, the 
arguments, which dissuade a country, in the predica- 
ment of the United States, from the zealous pursuit 
of manufactures, would doubtless have great force. 
It will not be affirmed, that they might not be per- 
mitted, with few exceptions, to serve as the rule of 
national conduct. In such a state of things, each 
country would have the full benefit of its. peculiar 
advantages, to compensate for its deficiencies or dis- 
advantages. If one nation were in condition to sup- 
ply manufactured articles on better terms than ano- 
ther, that other might find an abundant indemnifica- 
tion ina superior capacity to furnish the produce of 
the soil. And a free exchange, mutually beneficial, 
of the commodities which each was able to supply, 
on the best terms, might be carried on between 
them, supporting in full vigor the industry of each. 
And though the circumstances which have been 
mentioned, and others, which will be unfolded here- 
after, render it probable, that nations merely agri 
cultural, would not enjoy the same degree of opu- 
lence, in proportion to their numbers, as those which 
united manufactures with agriculture ; yet the pro- 
gressive improvement of the lands of the former, 
might, in the end, atone for an inferior degree of 
opulence in the mean time; and in a case, in which 
opposite considerations are pretty equally balanced, 
the opinion ought perhaps always to be, in favor of 
leaving industry to its own direction. 

But the system, which has been mentioned, is far 
from characterising the general policy of nations. 
The prevalent one has been regulated by an opposite 
spirit. The consequence of it is, that the United 
States are, to a certain extent, in the situation ofa 
country precluded from foreign commerce. They 
ean, indeed, without difficulty, obtain from abroad 
the manufactured supplies, of which they are in 
want; but they experience numerous and very in- 


their own commodities. Nor is this the case in re- 





jections to the encouragement of manufactures 


Which have‘been stated, it will be ef ise to see Wheat 
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most extensive intercourse, throw serious obstruc- 
tions in the way of the orincipilt staples of the 
United States. 

In such a position of things, the United States 
cannot exchange with Europe on equal terms: and 
the want of reciprocity would render them-the vic- 
tim of a system, which should induce them to éon- 
fine their views to agriculture, and refrain from ma. 
nufactures. A constant and increasing necessity, on 
their part, for the commodities of Europe, and only 
a partial and occasional demand for their own, in 
return, could not but expose them to a state of im- 
poverishment, compared with the opulence to which 
their political and aatural advantages - authorise 
sliem to aspire. | 

Remarks of this kind are not made in the spirit of 
complaint. °Tis for the nations, whose regulations 
are alluded to, to judge for themselves, whether by 
aiming at too much, they do not lose more than they 
gain. ’Tis for the United States to consider by what 
mneans they can render themselves least dependeat, 
on the combinations, right or wrong, of foreign 
policy. ; 

it is no small consolation, that already the mea- 
sures which have embarrassed our trade, have acce- 
lerated internal improvements; which, upon the 
whole, have bettered our affairs. To diversify and 
extend these improvements, is the surest and safest 
method of indemnifying ourselves for any inconve- 
srences which those or similar measures have a ten- 
deacy to beget. If Europe will not take from us the 
products of our soil, upon terms consistent with aur 
interest, the natural remedy is, to contract, as fast as 
possible, our wants of her. . 

2. The conversion of their waste into cultivated 
land is certainly a point of great moment in the po- 
litical calculations of the United States. But the 
degree in which this may possibly be retarded by 


tie encouragement of munufxctories does not appear | 


to countervail the powerful inducements to affording 
that encouragement. | 

An observation, made in another place, is of a 
nature to have great influence upon this question. 
If it cannot be denied, that the interests, even of 
agriculture, may be advanced more by having such 
of the lands of a state as are occupied under good 
cultivation, than by having a greater quantity occu- 


ied under a much inferior cultivation—and if ma-! 





Wie of viese turns on the proposition, that in- 
dustry, if left to itself, will naturally find its way 
to the most useful and profitable employment. 
whence it is inferred, that manufactures, without the 
aid of government, will grow up as soon and as fast, 
as the natural state of things and the interest of the 
community may require. 

Against the solidity of this hypothesis, in the full 
latitude of the terms, very cogent reasons may be 
offered. These have relation to the strong influence 
of habit aiid spirit of imitation, the fear of want of 
success in untried enterprises, the intrinsic difficul. 
ties incident to first essays towards a competition 
with those who have previously attamed to perfec- 
tion in*the business to be attempted, the bounties, 
premiums, and other artificial encouragements, with 
which foreign nations second the exertions of their 
own citizens in the branches in which they are to be 
rivalled. 

‘Experience teaches, that men are often so much 
froverned by what they are accustomed to see and 
practice, that the simplest and most obvious im- 
provements, in the most ordinary occupations, are 
adopted with hesitation, reluctance, and by slow 
gradations. The spontaneous transition to new pur- 
suits, in a community long habituated to different 
ones, may be expected to be attended with propeor- 
tionably greater difficulty. When former occwpa- 
tions ceased to yield a profit adequate to the sub- 
sistence of their followers, or when there was an 
absolute deficiency of employment in them, owing to 
the superabundance of hands, changes would ensue: 
but these changes would be likely to be more tardy 
than might consist with the interest either of indivi- 
duals or of the society. In many cases they would 
not happen, while a bare support could be ensured 
by an adherence to ancient courses; though a resort 
to a more profitable employment might be practica- 
ble. To produce the desirable changes, as early as 
may be expedicnt, may therefore require the incite- 
ment and patronage of government. 

The apprehension of failing in new attempts is 
perhaps a more serious impediment. Fhere are 
dispositions apt to be attracted by the mere novelty 
of an undertaking; but these are not always those 
best calculated to give it success. To this, it is of 
importance,that the confidence of the cautious, sa- 
gacious Capitalists, both citizens and foreigners, 


nufactories, for the reasons assigned, must be ‘ad- should be excited. And to.inspire this description of 


mitted to have ateadency to promote a more steady 
and vigorous cultivation of the lands occupied, than 
would happen without them—it will follow that 
they are capable of indemnifying a country for a 
diminution of the progress of new settlements ; and 
may serve to increase both the capital value and the 
income of its lands, even thougch they should abridge 
the number of acres under tillage. 

But it does by no means follow, that the progress 





ef new settlements would be retarded by the exten- 


sion of manufictures. The desire of being an inde-| 


persons with confidence, it is essential that they 
should be made to see in any project, which is new, 
und for-that reason alone, if for no other, precarious, 
the prospect of such a degree of countenance and 
support from government, as may be capable of 
overcoming the obstacles, inseparable from_ first 
experiments. 

The superiority antecedently enjoyed by nations, 
who have pre-occupied and perfected a branch of 
industry, constitutes a more formidable obstacle, 
than either of those, which have been mentioned, to 


pendent proprietor of land is founded on such strong jthe introduction ef the same branch into a country, 


principles in the human breast, that where the op- 
portunity of becoming so is as great as it is in the 
Vnited Siates, the proportion will be small of those, 
whose situations would otherwise lead to it, who 
would be diverted from it towards manufactures. 
And itis highly probable, as already intimated, that 





the uccessions of foreigners, who, originally drawn | 
ever by manufacturing views, would afterwards | 
abandon them tor agricultural, would be more than 
an equivalent for those of our own citizens, who 
might happen to be detached from them. 

The remaining objections to a particular encou- 
ragement of manufactures in the. United States, now 





require to be examined, 


in Which it did not before exist. To maintain, be- 
tween the recent establishments of one country and 
the long-matured establishments of another country, 
a competition upon equal terms, both as to quality 
and price, is, in most cases, impracticable, The dis- 
parity, in the one, or in the other, or m both, must 
necessarily be so considerable, as to forbid a suc- 
cessful rivalship, without the extraordinary aid and 
protection of government. 

But the greatest obstacle of all to the successful 


prosecution of a new branch of industry, in a coun- 


try, in which it was before unknown, consists, 2s far 
as the instances apply, in the bounties, premiums, 
and other aids, which are granted, in a variety 








